LETTERS RE: POPPY CANNON 


P.O. Box 1229 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 
March 31, 1956 


Dear Ed: 

After 30 years of participation in the 
production, marketing and sales promo- 
tion problems of the canning industry, I 
note with genuine approval and com- 
mendation the article by Miss Poppy 
Cannon under the title “The Consumers 
Viewpoint” in the current (March 26) 
issue of Canning Trade, and also your 
editorial comment relative thereto. 


Nothing in recent years has offered a 
greater challenge to the industry than 
that of improving the taste, flavor and 
eatability of canned foods as a primary 
factor in maintaining consumer accept- 
ance and demand. 


In recent years new so-called improved 
varieties and cultural methods have 
greatly increased the yields per acre, 
oftentime at the expense of flavor, tex- 
ture and eating quality. 


Sales volume, labor saving equipment, 
plant capacity and cultural methods have 
generally been considered as the control- 
ling factors in efficient supervision and 
profitable operations. No one denies their 
importance, neither could the industry 
have advanced to its present enviable 
position without the overall contribution 
and influence of these controlling factors. 

At long last, however, we must now 
recognize and evaluate the challenge 
which Miss Cannon has so ably submit- 
ted and which deserves serious thought 
and consideration. 


The extent to which we accept this 
challenge may well determine to a large 
degree, the future progress and success 
of the industry in the highly competi- 
tive struggle for a fair share of the 
consumer’s dollar. 


Sincerely yours, 


Associated Independent Canners, Inc. 
H. R. Burr, 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
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COMMODITY GROUP —Hal Jaeger this week concludes the 
marketing series that has created 
MARKETING such broad interest throughout the 
canning industry. (Page 6) What he has to say about commodity 
marketing groups should not be overlooked by a single canner, but 
especially by those canners who, without a label of their own, are 
asking themselves just how they fit into the present system of dis- 
tribution. As is usual during a sellers’ market, interest in this type 
of effort is at low ebb at the present time. Major exceptions, and 
these have had phenomenal success in that their efforts have been 
continuing, is the Blue Lake Green Bean group, the Cling Peach 
Association, and the Purple Plum group. In other words, we refer 
specifically to peas, corn and tomatoes. These folks particularly 
will do well to study Mr. Jaeger’s remarks carefully and act 
accordingly. 


F. F. NUTRITION —Being human, all of us, be we pub- 

lishers, lawyers, doctors, merchants or 
tradesmen, are bound to make an occasional error in judgment. 
One such, that might well come under the head of “major errors 
in judgment,” occurred in the March issue of a journal directed 
to the Frozen Foods Industry specifically—in connection with the 
recent release of information pertaining to the vitamin and min- 
eral content of frozen foods. Those interested in knowing the facts 
released to date will want to turn to the issue of “Canning Trade” 
dated February 6, 1956, and will also want to read the statement 
by Mr. Martin appearing on page 9 of this issue. 


FARM YOUTH —tThe Wisconsin Canners Association last 
week furnished members with announcements 
PROGRAM describing the details of the 1956 Canning 
Crops contest, sponsored by the National Junior Vegetable Growers 
Association and supported by the National Canners Association. 
Also supplied were enrollment cards for the use of field men to 
encourage sons and daughters of growers to make early plans to 
enter the contest. Announcements are also being distributed to 
agriculture teachers in Wisconsin high schools and vocational 
schools, and to County Agents in canning crop areas of the State. 
Professor John Schoenemann at the University, will have general 
supervision of the contest within the State. The announcement 
states that some Wisconsin canners have indicated they plan to 
offer awards on a local basis to contestants who deliver their crops 
to a particular canning plant. This, of course, is entirely optional 
but indicates that interest in the State will be high and that Wis- 
consin Canners will make a determined effort to come up with a 
national winner. The competition promises to be keen with a num- 
ber of other areas just about as determined to take first place, 
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MARKETING SERIES 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


For Processors, Brokers, Wholesalers and Retailers 


in Formulating Plans 


FOR EFFECTIVE MARKETING 


Last in a Series of Six 


The Advantages of Commodity 
Marketing Groups 


By 


HAROLD H. JAEGER 
Director of Marketing 
Can Manufacturers Institute 


If you’ve been following this series of 
reports for the last few weks, you’ve just 
completed a short course in manage- 
ment, whether you recognized it or not. 
The viewpoints presented cover just 
about every phase of the marketing oper- 
ation, from the canner, the broker, the 
retailer, the institutional food buyer and 
the food editor who also speaks as a 
homemaker. I’m sure that the material 
discussed must have started a lot of 
thinking about practical and _ effective 
marketing and how this valuable advice 
can be applied to individual operations. 


Just as you’ve got to think imagina- 
tively about your individual products, 
and just as you’ve got to manage your 
business realistically from the standpoint 
of what kinds of products you pack, 
what prices you charge for them, and 
how you negotiate your grower contracts 
—all the things that go into the adminis- 
trative aspect of your business — so 
should you think correspondingly of the 
market end of your business with respect 
to the promotional, the advertising and 
merchandising techniques that are avail- 
able. 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 
NOT ENOUGH 


Before forming my own marketing or- 
ganization, I spent a number of years in 
the advertising agency business. I don’t 
think there is anybody associated with 
it who feels more keenly about the busi- 
ness than I do or has more confidence in 
its power to sell goods—but in this way: 
I think one can be deluded by the power 


of advertising, the power of promotion, 
the power of merchandising more dan- 
gerously than in any other aspect of his 
business. And I’ll tell you why. 


It’s because advertising is sold so hard, 
has become such a habit, and has been so 
successful, that you think that if you 
simply spend money on advertising, your 
prayers will be answered. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The basic con- 
cern that I feel for a large segment of 
the caning industry with respect to its 
attitude toward advertising and promo- 
tion is just that. It thinks of advertising 
and promotion as the kind of thing that 
works by itself. and takes all the work 
off the shoulders or the heads of the 
people who happen to pay. 


THE C.M.I. WAY 


Now let’s get to the Can Manufactur- 
ers Institute kind of work. We’re dirt 
farmers, so to speak. We have no inter- 
est in advertising or publicity for their 
sakes alone. Our one interest is to sell 
merchandise. We try to put together 
merchandise-moving promotions that ac- 
tually do ring your cash register. Here’s 
a case in point: 

For the first promotion of the Can 
Manufacturers Institute in 1955 the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation ran 
consumer magazine advertising in color 
featuring The Tuna Macaroni Bake. We 
didn’t depend on this advertising alone to 
sell one nickel’s worth of merchandise by 
itself. The J & L Steel Corporation ran 
this advertising because it enabled us to 
go to the tuna industry and the macaroni 


MR. JAEGER 


industry and the Pet Milk Company and, 
as it turned out in this case, to put a lot 
of people to work. 

The Pet Milk Company turned 450 
salesmen loose for two months calling 
on retail stores. They made 100,000 re- 
tail calls in that period of time. They 
supplied display material—some 35 to 40 
thousand dollars worth of it—advertis- 
ing tuna, advertising macaroni, even 
though the finished casserole in the 
photograph couldn’t possibly show the 
Pet Milk that was in the recipe. 

The macaroni people some 21 com- 
panies, had almost a thousand salesman 
out with promotional material for local 
retail use, backing up the calls of the Pet 
Milk salesmen. They secured hundreds 
of thousands of dollars worth of local 
retail tie-in advertising in newspapers, 
radio and TV. 

Pet Milk ran some six sets of com- 
mercials on network TV and radio—a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars 
worth, and in addition to the local retail 
advertising that was secured by the 
macaroni people, more than doubled it 
with tie-in advertising of their own. 

Tuna did its consumer publicity job as 
a background of the whole promotion. 
There was a big surplus of tuna in the 
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country at the time, and the merchandise 
had to be moved. Publicity alone could 
not have solved the problem. A massive 
campaign such as Tuna Macaroni Bake 
was needed to do the job. 

The Tuna Research Foundation gave 
us a report of the actual movement of 
merchandise after the promotion was fin- 
ished. It showed a 15 percent increase 
during the period over the previous year. 
But that 15 percent is misleading. The 
previous year tuna was unloaded on the 
market—anything to get it sold! But 
this year, with the national promotion, 
tuna increased 15 percent, though the 
product was being sold at a full price, 
and received the benefit of no other stim- 
ulus than the Tuna Macaroni Bake pro- 
motion. 


BASIC CONCEPT 


Now just what’s the meaning of all 
this. Why is the Tuna Macaroni Bake 
a good example of the original premise 
that advertising and promotion alone are 
not enough? What are the two principal 
ingredients in the Tuna Macaroni Bake 
promotional concept that made it pos- 
sible lst — to secure advertising sup- 
port, and —2nd—to guarantee its effec- 
tive function? 


The answer to the first question is— 
the tuna industry is organized and has 
established its qualification for outside 
support by putting its own money on the 
line. Nobody is going to spend his money 
on a free-loader. Even token participa- 
tion by a beneficiary industry, if a plan 
is well founded, can interest the money 
and the efforts of outsiders, provided of 
course that the outsider has a chance to 
grind his own axe and to get direct bene- 
fit out of a promotion himself. 


It is only human nature for an “inves- 
tor” in speculative enterprise to expect 
the prime beneficiaries to have a return 
on their own money in the enterprise. 
But even more important that that, is 
the fact that the beneficiary, also 
through his own money, has organized 
himself into a position to help outside 
advertising money to be more effective 
by lending his own resources to the over- 
all advertising activity. 

If the tuna industry in the first place 
hadn’t had the initiative and imagination 
and enterprise and guts to put its own 


money into organization and organiza- 
tional effort, never could it have inter- 
ested all those outside industries in a 
promotion like Tuna Macaroni Bake. 


EXAMPLE No. 2 


Another case in point was that of can- 
ned corn. Poppy Cannon, food editor of 
House Beautiful Magazine, created the 
Colonial Corn Pie receipe for the only 
existing association or organization in 
the corn canning industry, the Associated 
Independent Canners. Weirton Steel used 
the dish for full page ads in HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL and BETTER HOMES and 
GARDENS and reprints were made 
available to industry members through 
the Associated Independent Canners and 
other participating organizations. Flako 
Products, whose corn muffin mix was 
used in the recipe, and Bordens, whose 
evaporated milk was also used, printed 
and distributed shelf talkers to their re- 
tailers, and we backed up the promotion 
with consumer publicity throughout the 
country. Another example of an indus- 
try taking the initiative to get a product 
into the spot light and moved off the 
shelves. 


COMMODITY PROMOTION ONLY 
WAY WITH PRIVATE LABEL 


Whether you think canners in another 
part of the country are letting you down, 
—cutting prices, pulling the rug out 
from under you—has no bearing whatso- 
ever on the responsibility of the individ- 
ual canner to put his support to the one 
way in which some of these practices 
that you frown on can be controlled. 
That is by unified action. You’ve got all 
the support of the food editors in the 
country. You’ve got all the support of 
the wholesale trade, your brokers, your 
retaliers—all ready and willing and 
anxious to have you make a move in the 
direction of the promotion of your prod- 
ucts. And you’ve got waiting for you a 
gold mine of resources from related item 
industries who'll back your pennies with 
dollars, literally, if you are properly or- 
ganized to create and capitalize on intel- 
ligently planned promotions — of which 
advertising and publicity are only single 
parts. 

To accomplish all this, the independent 
canner has simply got to do the job on a 


group basis. Many do individual, local, 
sectional, spotty promotion of their con- 
trolled brands. But that isn’t what I’m 
talking about. It isn’t enough. Despite 
the wish that more packer’s label pro- 
motion could be done, the fact remains 
from a practical standpoint that the 
majority of it is still private label. The 
only way a canner who puts somebody 
else’s label on his cans can promote is 
by getting together on a commodity 
basis. And the easiest way to sell the 
distributor, to sell the retailer on pro- 
motion at the retail level, is to do it on a 
commodity basis where he doesn’t have 
to pay any attention to anybody’s par- 
ticular brand. 

This is where you are doing the great- 
est service to the retailer, for there are 
as many promotions offered to him as he 
has products in his store. The real get- 
ting of retail cooperation lies in giving 
the retailer his choice as to what he pro- 
motes. He dcesn’t have to stay out of a 
particular promotion because he doesn’t 
stock a particular brand. Any brands he 
wants to promote within that commodity 
classification are suitable for the display. 
And, most important of all, if more can- 
ners as groups really got together to 
promote and sell on a continuing mar- 
ket building basis, you’d inevitably see 
sounder markets and more solid balance 
sheets in the canning industry. Look at 
Blue Lake Green Beans, Red Cherries, 
Cling Peaches. 

We don’t even ask you to go out and 
do the selling. We get people who have 
national sales forces to do that. When 
we can turn 13 or 14 hundred salesmen 
loose with a related item promotion, we 
are harnessing resources that you can’t 
afford to turn down. This promotion 
makes money for the retailer because he 
can put any brand of macaroni or tuna 
he wants into it as long as he puts Pet 
Milk in the stack, for example. And the 
brands who work the hardest and the 
savviest get their full share of results! 

Now assuming that all things are 
equal product-wise—that you do actually 
guarantee a quality product—here’s the 
only way in the world to sell it—and it 
costs you next to nothing. By the time 
you get to the end of your balance sheet 
where it is reflected in net profit to you, 


(Continued on Page 9) 


At the recent Tri-State Packers meeting, C.M.I.’s Harold 
Jaeger and Linwood C. Yates, Secretary of the National Tomato 
Council Ine., discuss plans for the mammoth national adver- 
tising, promotion and merchandising campaign for canned toma- 
toes which is currently being activated. Highlights of the cam- 
paign, which will include national Press, radio, television, maga- 
vies and food trade publictaions, will be full-page, four-color 
advertising by National Steel Company and Jones & Laughlin 
‘teel Corporation, in at least five naitonal consumers publica- 
tions emphasizing the multiple uses and diet importance of 
«anned tomatoes. A membership drive to support this activity 


is being launched. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Cultural Practices For Producing A 
5 to 6 Ton Sweet Corn Crop 


By F. C. STARK 
University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 


(Second in a Series of Articles by U. of M. Specialists) 


FERTILIZERS 


Sweet corn requires an ample supply 
of plant food for maximum production. 
Generally speaking, there is seldom a 
season in Maryland when sweet corn 
yields of 5 to 6 tons per acre cannot be 
obtained. Many practices must be fol- 
lowed to the letter to assure these higher 
yields. If careful attention is given to 
all of the practices but the crop is not 
adequately fertilized, yields will not be 
up to potential. Phosphates, potash, cal- 
cium, and magnesium are important but 
the limiting material in sweet corn pro- 
duction is usually nitrogen. To produce 
a 5 ton yield it has been estimated 
that sweet corn requires the following 
amounts of available plant food: 

Nitrogen (N), 120 pounds per acre; 

Phosphate (P20;), 30 pounds per acre; 

Potash (K20O), 60 pounds per acre. 

The heavier requirement for nitrogen 
points up the importance of especial at- 
tention to this particular plant food. 

Now, where do we obtain nitrogen for 
plant growth? Most of it is obtain from 
(a) the distribution of organic material 
left in the soil from the previous crops, 
(b) animal manures, and (3) inorganic 
fertilizers. Of the approximately 120 
pounds per acre of nitrogen required to 
produce 5 tons per acre large amounts 
may come from manures applied and 
from residues left over. An application 
of 10 tons per acre of barnyard manure 
may add as much as 100 pounds per acre 
of nitrogen. In a farm management pro- 
gram where heavy applications of 
manure are made annually only small 
amounts of commercial fertilizers would 
be required. Even though the nitrogen 
level of the soil is maintained at a high 
level with manures, however, there is 
benefit from the application of some in- 
organic fertilizer at planting time. This 
serves as a starter material and results 
in a rapid, uniform, early growth. This 
small amount of fertilizer will serve the 
plants until the root system becomes ex- 
tensive and the plants are able to forage 
for mineral nutrients over a wider area. 


In recent years the population of farm 
animals have been ever decreasing. A 
program for maintaining the organic 
matter level has been devised for these 
conditions and greater attention must be 


Miscellaneons Publication No. 259. Contribution 
No. 2694 of the Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station (Department of Horticulture). 
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paid to the application of commercial 
fertilizers. The maintenance of organic 
matter in this program depends on the 
turning under of crop residues. For this 
purpose legume crops are excellent; non- 
legumes may be equal to the legumes 
provided that they are supplemented 
with sufficient nitrogen from commercial 
fertilizers to equal the nitrogen content 
of legumes. Any nitrogen added to the 
green manure crop decomposes. Organic 
matter from these residues serves as a 
storehouse for nitrogen and other min- 
erals in addition to enhancing the physi- 
cal conditions of the soil. With the non- 
leguminous cover crops nitrogen is taken 
up by the cover crop and converted from 
an inorganic, quickly soluble form to an 
organic form in the constituents of the 
crop residues. The point is that nitrogen 
and other materials will be released as 
the organic residues break down, and 
these plant foods are then available to 
the cash crop. 


APPLICATION 


Several methods of applications may 
be employed in order to get the needed 
fertilizer levels. These applications may 
be generally summarized as foll ows: (a) 
Plowdown—this application is used where 
commercial fertilizers are broadcast on 
a non-leguminous cover crop. Fertilizer 
applied during the winter months to the 
cover crop or sod is beneficial in that 
these plant foods are taken up by the 
cover crop and become available slowly 
so that they are constantly usable by the 


cash crop. In most cases this method is 
superior to drilling or disking in. (b) 
Drilling or Disking In—300 to 600 pounds 
of fertilizer may be drilled, or broadcast 
on plowed ground and disked in. A disk 
type drill is usually more satisfactory 
for drilled application and the fertilizer 
should be placed as deep as_ possible. 
This method is frequently employed on 
fields that are plowed in the fall and 
those that may not have a cover crop in 
the winter. (c) Planter Application — 
Generally it is not safe to apply more 
than 300 pounds per acre of fertilizer 
with an old type corn planter. Planters 
employing the split-boot frequently re- 
sult in seedling injury when amounts 
greater than 300 pounds per acre are 
used. Some progress has been made with 
new types of planting equipment that 
permit good band placement of heavier 
amounts of fertilizer without danger of 
injury. Many of these also permit the 
deep placement of the fertilizer bands. 
It is believed that deep placement en- 
courages deep rooting and better drouth 
resistance. This type of planting may, 
therefore, be encouraged. The applica- 
tion of 200 to 300 pounds of complete 
fertilizer with a corn planter is always 
recommended in order to give the seed- 
lings a rapid, uniform start. (d) Side- 
Dressing — A side-dressing of complete 
fertilizer or of nitrogen alone is fre- 
quently very beneficial, particularly on 
the lighter soils. This application should 
be made when the corn is about knee- 
high. Applications made at this time 
come when the corn has its greater re- 
quirement for mineral nutrients. Where 
only nitrogen is required any of the solid 
or liquid materials, or anhydrous am- 
monia, are equally effective. 


Although nitrogen is a critical factor, 
careful attention must also be given to 
maintenance of good levels of other min- 
erals. In addition, fertilizer is effective 
only when moisture is continually avail- 
able to the crop. In periods of drouth, 
fertilizer usage by the crop is limited. 
On soils where the moisture level is in- 
adequate for the production of the high- 
est yields, it would be unnecessary, and 
even undesirable, to fertilize for these 
heavier yields. Since there is little leach- 
ing of fertilizers during dry periods, it 
is particularly desirable to follow sweet 
corn crops grown at such times with a 
cover crop that will take up and hold 
such soluble plant food that would other- 
wise be lost. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL 


Thorough preparation of the soil is 
essential for high yields of sweet corn. 
It is likewise an important factor in 
securing uniform maturity of the crop. 
The exact method of fitting the land will 
depend upon the equipment available and 
the condition of the soil. The seedbed 
should be deep, firm, and free from clods 
and trash. A poorly perpared seedbed 
causes uneven germination and variable 
seedling vigor that results eventually in 
lack of uniform maturity. Planting and 
cultivating across the slope or on the 
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contour is recommended in those areas 
where erosion is difficult to control. 


PLANTING 


Sweet corn is a fairly tender, warm 
season crop and should not be planted 
in cold, wet soil. Very early planting 
usually results in a high incidence of 
smut and seedling blight; very late 
planting usually results in serious ear- 
worm injury. The development of new 
material for seed treatment will go a 
long way toward increasing stands in 
early plantings; new techniques for con- 
trol of earworm have done much to in- 
sure a satisfactory late crop. 

Sweet corn is normally drilled or 
“stepped”. Generally on the light soils 
populations of 9 to 11 thousand per acre 
are all that are proper without irriga- 
tion; in the heavier soils having higher 
moisture capacities populations of 14 to 
‘18 thousand plants per acre are most 
satisfactory. Where irrigation is used 
the populations may be increased. 

One of the major problems confront- 
ing the sweet corn producer who har- 
vests with the sweet corn picker is the 
production of sweet corn of fairly uni- 


form maturity. A wide range in matura- . 


tion is frequently a result of planting 
methods employed. Most corn planters 
do not give reasonable accuracy in the 
seed drop at speeds greated than 1% 
miles per hour. When the planter is 
operated faster than the optimum speed, 
the seed bounces when it hits the ground. 
Consequently varying depths of plant- 
ings are found and spacing is erratic. 
Ground that is poorly prepared also re- 
sults in varying depths of plantings and 
consequent poor uniformity of emer- 
gence. Graded seed should be used, and 
the proper plates should be used for the 
particular variety and grade of seed; 
this information is usually supplied by 
the seedsman. Seed treatment to insure 
control of seedling blight and also seed 
insects is important. Careful attention 
to all of these factors will go a long way 
toward insuring better emergence. 


NEXT WEEK: Control of Insects 


COMMODITY MARKETING 
(Continued from page 7) 


it’s pennies or even fractions of pennies 
a case. And whether you happen to pack 
corn or peas, or plums or green beans, 
or any other food, you’re going to be able 
to sell it, because your broker will be 
veared to sell it, the retailer will want 
to display it, and the consumer will want 
‘o buy it. 

I don’t think that you ought to go out 
and try to promote everything but the 
kitehen sink—but I think you can take 
the “bell cows” and put them to work. 
And I’m talking about selling merchan- 
dise, not alone spending money on adver- 
‘ising or publicity. The advertising is 
there. I’m talking about assuming re- 
‘ponsibility for fractional pennies of ex- 
venditures to capitalize on everything 
‘hat everybody else is trying to do for 
you—if you are part of a commodity 
organization. 
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Statement on Frozen Foods . 


Nutrition 


Out of the mass of material presented 
to the 1956 National Frozen Foods Con- 
vention, most of which was made avail- 
able to the press, there emerged one 
dominant story—a story which, judging 
from clippings received at NAFFP head- 
quarters—was told in practically every 
daily newspaper in the country and used 
extensively over radio and television. 


We think it is safe to say that no sin- 
gle frozen food event has ever received 
such attention from news writers and 
broadcasters as did the report by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
on the nutritional composition of frozen 
foods. We think that this is a natural 
reaction by the folks whose business it is 
to keep the public informed, because they 
know that the American homemaker has 
a tremendous interest in the food she 
sets on her table. 


NAFFP realized the extent of this in- 
terest on the part of press and public 
alike. Consequently, when it became ap- 
parent that the report of the Wisconsin 
laboratory would be virtually complete 
by the end of 1955, this Association de- 
cided to announce the results at the 
earliest appropriate time. Accordingly, 
it was decided to include the results as 
part of the program on the opening day 
of our National Convention in New York 
on January 30. 

At the same time, it was known that 
the full report could not be released to 
the public at that time. Why? Because 


_ there would not be sufficient time to per- 


mit its publication in a recognized sci- 
entific journal before that time, a cus- 
tomary procedure in such cases. It is 
through such publication (and papers are 
accepted only after a panel of leading 
scientists has passed on acceptability of 
the work) that the scientific validity of 
the research is established and it receives 
international stature and_ recognition. 
Through prior arrangement, the Journal 
of Agricultural and Food Chemistry, an 
official publication of the American 
Chemical Society, had agreed to publish 
the paper, subject to the evaluation of 
its scientific panel, provided that no prior 
publication of the material be permitted 
except in abstract form. (However, the 
editors of the Journal did approve the 
use of the material in more comprehen- 
sive form for the “live” presentation at 
the convention.) NAFFP adhered to that 
condition. 


Dr. L. J. Teply, author of the paper, 
and the editors of the Journal are now 
engaged in final editorial preparation of 
the manuscript preparatory to publica- 
tion in a spring issue. 

The news releases and fact sheets 
made available to the press during the 
convention by NAFFP contained only a 


Research 


layman’s interpretation of the nutri- 
tional findings. This material simply 
established the fact that in the process 
of freezing food, practically no nutri- 
tional value is lost. It established that 
the average homemaker is not able to 
buy more nutritious food in her retail 
store than the food she find in frozen 
form. It listed, in a general breakdown, 
the relative positions of various vege- 
tables, fruits and juices in the over-all 
nutritional picture. 


It did not, however, present any of the 
actual nutritional values which were 
established by the research. It did not, 
by actual comparison or by implication, 
attempt to establish the superiority of 
frozen products over competitive items 
in other forms. 


I can assure you that this decision was 
reached—not because NAFFP feared an 
unfavorable result and not because of 
pressures exerted from other segments 
of the food industry—but because the 
NAFFP Board of Directors felt that the 
best way to sell a product was on its 
own merits. As stated by Edwin T. Gib- 
son in his convention keynote address, 
“Frozen foods have eight big advantages 
—convenience, fresh color, fresh flavor, 
year ’round availability, variety, consis- 
tent quality, economy, and now, all the 
goodness of nature.” Let the others 
match that. 


In view of the widespread interest 
being shown in the subject of nutrition 
by scientists, dietitians, and homemak- 
ers, it is to be expected that attempts 
will be made to compare the values 
which have been developed for frozen 
foods with those which have already been 
published for fresh foods and for other 
processed foods. Certainly this ‘Associa- 
tion will have no control over such evalu- 
ations, nor does it desire to exercise such 
control. But we do urge that, in fairness 
to all concerned, those who make such 
comparisons be certain of their scientific 
¢round—that the most accurate and up- 
to-date values be used, and that compe- 
tent scientific advice be sought. 


As of this date, there has been no offi- 
cial release of the nutritional values of 
frozen foods as determined by NAFFP’s 
research program, and there will not be 
until the full report is published in the 
Journal of Agricultural and Food Chem- 
istry. After that time, the data will be- 
come public property and the National 
Association of Frozer. Food Packers will 
welcome any authoritai:ve and objective 
evaluation of the material. 


L. S. Martin, 
Secretary-Manager, 


National Association of 
Frozen Fcod Packers 


April 9, 1956 
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News 


Indiana Canners Association — Secre- 
tary Warren Spangle has announced that 
the Spring Meeting of the Indiana Can- 
ners Association will be held at the Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, April 18 and 19; 
The Committee meetings and Social on 
the 18th and the Business Session on the 
19th. 


Tri-State Packers Association — Twin 
Cedar Packing Company, Landisville, 
New Jersey, has been admitted to mem- 
bership in the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation. 


Hunt Foods—George F. Anderegg, 
Treasurer, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Bertel E. Jonson as Assistant 
to the Treasurer. Mr. Jonson had pre- 
viously been retained by Hunt as a credit 
consultant, and will now direct consumer 
credit programs of Hunt and its sub- 
sidiaries. 


The joint Boards of Directors of West- 
field Planters Co-operative Fruit Prod- 
ucts, Inc., and Westfield Food Products, 
Inc., both of Westfield, New York, 
through Wm. Sceiford, President of 
Westfield Planters and Wilson M. Book 
and R. T. Schofield, President and Execu- 
tive Vice-President respectively of West- 
field Food Products, have announced the 
signing of an agreement between the two 
corporations to unite their sales and 
management efforts. Beginning April 1, 
1956, Planters and Westfield Food Prod- 
ucts will place all their food processing 
operations, plants, and facilities under 
the control of a management board con- 
sisting of all the Directors of both cor- 
porations. 


The purpose of uniting operations is to 
provide for a more efficient use of labor, 
machinery and equipment to cut operat- 
ing costs of both Planters and Westfield 
Food Products and also to increase their 
yearly volume of output. This combined 
effort will enable both corporations to 
afford to their growers the highest pos- 
sible return for grapes, tomatoes and 
other farm produce. 


The joint operations will be under the 
combined management of R. T. Schofield 
and George M. Pierce with sales, adver- 
tising and sales promotion under the im- 
mediate direction of R. T. Schofield and 
all plant management under George M. 
Pierce. 
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NATIONAL PICKLE WEEK—May 24 
to June 2 will be backed up by a nation- 
wide publicity program, the object. being 
to make the Consumer more “pickle- 
conscious” that week than ever before. 
Here Miss Universe shows retail grocery 
outlets a sure way to slice into big pickle 
profits. 


George P. Schaefer, Sales Engineer, 
with the Standard-Knapp Division of 
Emhart Manufacturing Co., Portland, 
Connecticut, and predecessor companies 
for 35 years has retired. When Sales 
Manager for the Fred H. Knapp Com- 
pany, Mr. Schaefer initiated the merger 
with the Standard Sealing Equipment 
Corporation which established the Stand- 
ard-Knapp Corporation. He is a ruby 
pin member of the Old Guard Society and 
plans to remain active in the industry. 


Corn Products Refining Company—A. 
N. McFarlane, General Sales Manager, 
has announced the appointment of 
Thomas A. Bruce as Assistant Bulk 
Sales Manager. Mr. Bruce will relocate 
in New York from San Francisco, where 
he has been in charge of technical sales 
service work in the Western Division. 


Canadian Food Processors Association 
—The following officers were elected at 
the Association’s recent Annual Conven- 
tion: Robert Flood, Slack Bros., Ltd., 
Waterloo, Que., President; W. I. Drynan, 
Canadian Canners, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
First Vice-President; T. R. Bulman, Bul- 
mans Limited, Vernon, B. C., Second 
Vice-President; W. H. Heeney, Heeney 
Frosted Foods, Ltd., La Prairie, Que., 
Treasurer (reelected); P. R. Robinson, 
Ottawa, Manager; Mrs. S. E. Gilchrist, 
Secretary. 


National Macaroni Manufacturers As- 
sociation will hold its 52nd Annual Meet- 
ing at Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, June 20 thru 22. 


Brainard Nelson, Blue River Canning 
Company, Morristcwn, Indiana, and 
Treasurer of the Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, has announced his candidacy for 
the nomination for Joint State Senator 
from Shelby, Rush and Fayette Counties 
on the Democratic ticket. 


Vernon Packing Company, Vernon, 
Delaware, tomato cannery has_ been 
bought by L. A. Covell & Company, 
Marydel, Delaware. 


Morning Star Cooperative Canning 
Company, Celestine, Indiana — Raymond 
E. Pershon has resigned as Manager and 
Treasurer. His successor has not yet 
been announced. 


Frank G. Stein Company, Evansville, 
Indiana; Ellis & Matthes Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri; John Forsythe & Asso- 
ciates, Corbin, Kentucky and Rudy & 
Associates, Chicago, Illinois have been 
appointed brokers for Country Gardens, 
Inc., Gene Stedman of Country Gardens 
has announced. The newly appointed 
brokers will represent the well known 
firm in their established territories with 
the “Country Garden” and “Crystal 
Brook” Brands. 


DEATHS 


Clare H. Hall, Jr., 49, Wisconsin Sales 
Representative of the U. S. Printing & 
Lithograph Company, working out of the 
Milwaukee office since 1940, died on 
March 1 in Rochester, Minnesota, follow- 
ing a brief illness. 
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National Can Corporation—S. M. Hop- 
kins, General Manager of Sales for the 
Pacific Division, and Assistant to the 
President, has been elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Can Corporation. 
He had been associated with the Pacific 
Can Company as_ Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales for more than 10 years, 
and when National Can acquired Pacific 
Can last year, he continued as Sales 
Manager of the Pacific Division, and was 
also named Assistant to the President. 

Burk Kraleman, for the past several 
years Midwest Sales Manager for the 
Can Division of Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany, has been appointed General Man- 
ager of Sales Central Division of the 
National Can Corporation, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, where he will be 
responsible for general line and packers’ 
can sales in the territory which extends 
from the Ohio-Pennsylvania State line to 
the Rocky Mountains. Stephen V. O’Don- 
nell, Central District Sales Manager with 
headquarters in Chicago and Jack H. 
Schneider, East Central District Sales 
Manager with headquarters in Cleveland, 
will continue in their present positions, 
and will be responsible to Mr. Kraleman. 
The announcements were made by Robert 
S. Solinsky, National Can President. 


Mr. Solinsky has also announced that 
the Company will shortly open a new 
plant for lithographing, coating and 
lacquering tin plate, to be located at 1961 
N. Cornell Avenue, Melrose Park, IIli- 
nois, a suburb of Chicago. National Can 
has purchased all of the metal decorat- 
ing equipment formerly operated by Ben- 
jamin Wolff Company and will install 
additional modern decorating equipment 
in this plant. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 
—Henry Volle, Advertising Manager of 
the Corn Division, has been promoted to 
Assistant Manager of the company’s 
Grocery Products Department, and will 
be succeeded in the position he leaves by 
Gene Staley, who has been Advertising 
Manager of the soybean division. 


Loy L. Sammet, specialist in agricul- 
tural economics at the University of 
California experimental station at Berke- 
ley, Calif., has been awarded a certificate 
of merit by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The certificate, 
accompanied by a monetary award, went 
to him for “outstanding leaderslLip in the 
development and application of economic 
and engineering research techniques to 
the problems of evaluating costs and 
effici_ney of fruit and vegetable packing 
and processing operations.” 


Karl J. Belser, director of planning for 
Santa Clara County, gave a talk late in 
March at the University of California, 
Berkeley, cn the “Zoning of Agricultural 
Land.” The talk was of special interest 
to fruit growers and canners and was 
well attended. Houses are rapidly replac- 
ing apricot and prune orchards in the 
Santa Clara Valley, where especially fine 
fruit is grown, and the canning and other 
processing industries are being affected. 
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CONVENTIONS aad SCHOOLS 


APRIL 10, 1956—OHIO CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Annual Spring Meeting, Neil 
House, Clumbus, Ohio. 


APRIL 18-19, 1956—INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 23-27, 1956 — NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATI°N—Five day conference 
on Statistical Quality Control Applica- 
tions. Natione! Canners' Association 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 6-10, 1956—-SUPERMARKET INSTI- 
TUTE — Annual Convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


MAY 11-12, 1956—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION — 5th Annual Sales 
Clinic, Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, 
Pa. 


MAY 13-16, 1956—FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION, 47th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Traymore, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


MAY 15-17, 1956—11TH PURDUE INDUS- 
TRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE—Purdue Me- 
morial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 18-19, 1956—NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting Board of 
Directors and Administrative Council, 
N.C.A. Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 28, 1956 — TIDEWATER CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, Annual Meet- 
ing, Tides Inn, Irvington, Virginia. 


JUNE 3-4, 1956—MICHIGAN CANNERS & 
FREEZERS ASSOCIATION—Spring Meeting, 
Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 10-14, 1956—INSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, Annual Meeting, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


JUNE 10-14, 1956—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS—Annual Conven- 
tion, Los Angeles, California. 


JUNE 19-20, 1956 — MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Summer Meeting, Lake- 
wood near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JULY 19-20, 1956 — NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 


JUNE 20-22, 1956—NATIONAL MACA- 
RONI MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 52nd 
Annual Meeting, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


OCTOBER 17-19, 1956 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 63rd An- 
nual Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


PROCESSING 


PEA PROCESSING 


@ WASHERS © BLANCHERS 
© PICKING TABLES ® GRADERS 
SEPARATORS REGRADERS 


@ ELEVATORS AND ALL EQUIPMENT 
NECESSARY FOR PEA PROCESSING 


CORN PROCESSING 


@ CORN SILKERS (HIGH SPEED) 
CORN MIXERS 


@ DOUBLE BATCH CORN MIXERS AND 
OTHER EQUIPMENT NECESSARY 
FOR CORN PROCESSING 


MACHINERY 


SOAK TANKS ® ROTARY WASHERS 
SCALDERS ® ROLLER INSPECTION TABLES 
PEELING TABLES 

SCREW TYPE EXTRACTORS 

HEATING TANKS AND COILS 


TUBULAR HEATERS AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY NECESSARY FOR 
TOMATO PROCESSING 


JUICE PROCESSING 


@ JUICE EXTRACTORS @ JUICE TANKS 
® COILS © EXHAUST BOXES 


retorts © PERFORATED CRATES HOISTS 
CONTINUOUS COOKERS AND cooLeRs 


Write today for complete in- 
formation and engineering rec- 
ommendations on equipment to 
meet your plant requirements. 
If you do not have the latest, | 
complete BERLIN CHAPMAN 
Catalog on food processing 
machinery, ask for a copy. II- 
lustrated is just one of the com- 
plete line of BERLIN CHAP- 
MAN food processing machin- 
ery that has been designed and 
made for the Canning industry 
since 1909 . . . designed to re- 
move mud, sand and grit from 
vegetables and cucumbers when 
they are brought in from the 
field before being graded and 
sorted . . . capacity 3 to 5 tons 
per hour. 


Since 1909 
Berlin, WI£SCOnSsin 
Food Processing Machinery 


BERLIN 


PROCESSING 
MACHINERY. 


CHAPMAN 
SCRUBBER 
WASHER 


wees 
TOMATO PROCESSING 
* 
A. 
SEND 
YOUR 
Sy 
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One short conference 

will reveal more than thousands 

of printed words about 

Crown Cans and Crown Services to 
Canners. Among the services 


we are prepared to 


SHORT CONFERENCE 


offer and which may 
contribute substantially to your sales 
and profit picture are: 

Laboratory and Field Research, 


New Product Evaluation and Development, 


Plant Layout, Closing Machine Maintenance, 
Marketing and Merchandising Counsel, 
Package Design and Art, 

and “new-look” Lithography. 


Let’s sit down and talk it over. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 


“Big Enough to Serve Fou ... Small Enough to Know You” 


PHILADELPHIA ¢ CHICAGO ¢ ORLANDO e BARTOW ¢ BIRMINGHAM 
BALTIMORE ¢ NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON e ST. LOUIS ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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KROGER PUTS PORK & BEANS 
IN CLUSTER-PAK 


1650 Kroger stores are now carrying 
their private label Pork and Beans in 
Cluster-Pak, the multi-unit packaging 
system created by Atlanta Paper Com- 
pany. The bill board Multi-unit Carton 
is a standout on the shelf and is equally 
effective in island displays. It virtually 
eliminates product blending on the shelf 
and is a potent merchandising too that 
increases unit sales and cuts retail han- 
dling costs. 


Easy-to-stack floor displays of Kroger 
Pork and Beans in Cluster-Pak cartons 
stimulate impulse buying. Atlanta Paper 
Cluster-Pak cartons make it just as easy 
for the shopper to pick-up four units of 
the product as a single item. 


BLUE LAKE GREEN BEAN 
CANNERS SWING INTO 
NATIONWIDE PROMOTION 


In one of the most concentrated can- 
ned food promotions ever planned, the 
Associated Blue Lake Green Bean Can- 
ners, Ine., of Oregon and Washington, 
are swinging into a country-wide adver- 
tising and publicity program to speed 
information about the product to all 
media. 


Color advertisements in the March 
issue of “Ladies’ Home Journal” and in 
“McCall’s” Magazine have been used to 
kick off the campaign. The “Ladies’ 
Home Companion.” 


Widespread publicity in the shape of 
special stories and pictures with recipes 
and news angles back the advertising, 
with merchandising material available to 
all segments of the industry. 


The theme for the promotion will be 
chiefly educational in character. The 


varietal difference between Blue Lakes 
and other green beans will 


be high- 


F. M. Smith, president of the Associ- 
ated Blue Lake Green Bean Canners, 
Inc., shows big store banner which is 
part of display kit available for Spring- 
Summer merchandising plan behind Paci- 
fic Northwest canned blue lake green 
beans. Store display program is tied to 
colorful advertising in magazines, insti- 
tutional and trade publications and 
nation-wide newspaper recipe push. 


lighted. The special soil, climate and 
rainfall combination of the Pacific 
Northwest, where most Blue Lakes are 
grown, are being pointed up during the 
campaign. Emphasis is placed on the 
fact that Blue Lake is a varietal descrip- 
tion, not a trade name. 


McCall’s Food Service Bulletin carries 
the Blue Lake Green Bean story to 8,000 
home economists, home service techni- 
cians, cooking clubs and utility firms. 

Point of sale material, giving support 
to an aggressive merchandising angle, is 
being distributed nationwide. This in- 
cludes tie-in mats, shelf cards, display 
cards, and imprinted display posters, un- 
derscoring the familiar insignia of “Mr. 
Blue Lake” in his customary white tie 
and tails. This is the first time material 
for posting in stores has been issued by 
the association, although “Mr. Blue 
Lake” is a popular figure in all the lead- 
ing women’s magazines as a result of 
continued advertising for the last five 
years. These “aristocrat of the green 
bean family” signs, it is expected, will 
make the advertising and publicity cam- 
paign doubly effective. 


Thirteen canners in Oregon- Washing- 
ton, comprising the Blue Lake associa- 
tion, and their hundreds of brokers are 
participating in this spring - summer 
drive program. 

Special recipes will be offered to con- 
sumers outlining the early history and 
development of this special variety of 
green beans, their unique characteristics 
and their nutritional value will be pre- 
pared for wire services and syndicates. 
TV and radio food programs and national 
home and shelter magazines will have 
special material prepared for their use. 


Maine Canners Association—F. Web- 
ster Browne, Secretary, has announced 
that the Summer Meeting of the Maine 
Canners Association will be held at 
Lakewood near Skowhegan, Maine, June 
19 and 20. 


LANG TO MARKET SOFT DRINK BASE—New and revo- 
lutionary beverage concentrates packed in pressure cans for the 
quick and easy mixing of soft drinks at home were put on the 
market April 1. The new product, manufactured by C. C. Lang 
& Son, Inc. of Baltimore, will be marketed in seven flavors under 
the brand name of “Real Kool.” Packed in newly developed 16- 
ounce American Can Company containers with dome tops and 
attractive multicolor lithography, the product is described as 
“a unique packaging concept—the first soft drink concentrate 
to be packed in pressure cans.” One “squirt,” about a tablespoon 
full, will make a drink, according to the packer. Ice cubes and 
water complete the drink. No sweetener is needed. Each can of 
concentrate, will make about 18 seven-ounce glasses of beverage. 
It may be mixed with either tap or sparkling water. The prod- 
uct does not require refrigeration. Real Kool is being test-mar- 
keted in Jacksonville, Fla., and expansion is scheduled for June 
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1 to 58 major markets. Retailing for 39 cents, the new product 
will be distributed through brokers for sale in major independent 
and chain supermarkets. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE WEATHER — Right now what 
with rain, sleet, and snow and thunder 
storms in the North and East; the same 
plus hurricane winds and tornados in 
important Mid-Western canning states, 
“weather’is a nasty word. All of us are, 
of course, wondering just how long Dame 
Nature is going to hold a club over our 
heads. The Weather Bureau this week 
predicts that for the month of April tem- 
peratures will be below normal on the 
East Coast; in the Mid-West covering 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, most of Wis- 
consin, and the upper part of Iowa; in 
the Northwest and down the Coast of 
California to a point somewhere below 
San Francisco. Above normal tempera- 
tures are expected in the Southern states 
from Mississippi West to Arizona, as far 
North as the Ozarks. Above normal pre- 
cipitation is expected for the period, in 
the Northwest, most of the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, western half of Wisconsin, 
and the northern half of Iowa. Below 
normal precipitation is expected in New 
England, in the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Florida, and in a wide belt running 
Northeast from Houston, Texas to Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, thence Northwest to the 
Southeastern tip of Idaho, then South- 
west to Los Angeles. 


Quoting Dr. Hurd C. Willett, MIT Pro- 
fessor of Meteorology, a Wisconsin can- 
ner this week says that the New York 
harbor may freeze solid sometime with- 
in the next few years as it ‘did dur- 
ing the great blizzard of March 1888. 
He says that we are now entering a new 
weather period, which will produce such 
freak phenomena and have profound 
effects upon many phases of our econ- 
omy—including the canning industry. 


Dr. Willet’s long range prediction of 
colder, wetter weather for the U. S. over 
the next 50 years is based upon new rela- 
tionships which have been discovered 
between sun spot activity, prevailing 
winds, and climatic changes. The period 
we are now entering, he says, will reach 
its peak from 1965 to 1970, when real, 
old fashioned winters will return. Citing 
the freeze of Southern crops this winter 
as an indication of the effects of this new 
pattern, he says the Pacific Northwest 
will feel the full effects of this new pat- 
tern first, with cooler, wetter weather, 
and the danger of frost in late spring 
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and early fall. However, all far North- 
ern production may become more mar- 
ginal according to the account. 


Needless to say, that’s not a very 
pretty picture for the canning industry. 
Not wishing him any hard luck, and with 
all due respect, let’s hope his predictions 
turn out like those of so many of our 
lceal forecasters. At the same time, it 
might be a good idea to keep a weather 
eye open. 


CONTRACT PRICES —H. R. Burr, 
Associated Independent Canners, Inc., at 
Madison, Wisconsin, reports that Wis- 
consin pea canners will average in the 
neighborhood of $91 for sweet peas on 
an ungraded basis this year, and $93.50 
for Alaskas, with sweets running from 
$50 to $110, depending on grade, and 
Alaskas from $55 to $120. Last year’s 
average for all varieties and grades was 
$83.50. Maryland is paying from $85 to 
$95 on an ungraded basis this year, as 
compared with $89.80 last year. Illinois 
prices range from $78 to $102.60, as com- 
pared with $105.10 last year. Wisconsin 
corn canners are paying from $16.50 to 
$20 for hybrid golden, $18 to $20 for 
Country Gentlemen and white hybrids, 
as compared with an average of $18.50 
last year. Illinois prices are running 
from $17 to $18 for golden, and from 
$17.50 to $19.50 for Cogent, as compared 
with $21.50 last year. Iowa is reported 
paying $15 to $18 for golden, and from 
$15 to $17 for white, as compared with 
$19.80 last year. Michigan and Indiana 
from $16 to $18 for golden, and from $17 
to $18 for Cogent, as compared with 
$18.20 last year. And Maryland from 
$17 to $20 for golden, $19 to $20 for 
Cogent, and $17 to $17.50 for hybrid 
white, as compared with an average 
$19.10 last year. 


SHRIMP—The spring packing season 
on the Gulf Coast opens April 15. Dur- 
ing the month of March the production 
of canned shrimp was practically non- 
existent, and that holds for the first half 
of April also. Stocks in canners’ hands 
are in the same category, while distrib- 
utors’ stocks are also far below normal 
levels. Just how the early catches will 
turn out is hard to say at this time, but 
needless to say, even though higher 
prices to meet higher costs are in the 
offing, buyer interest in early packs will 
be high. 


1955 PACKS OF FIELD PEAS 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
(Actual Cases—All Size Containers) 


BLACKEYE PEAS BY STATE 


1954 1955 
572,138 670,899 
Other States ........... 79,285 62,345 
742,004 949,113 


BLACKEYE PEAS AND OTHER 
FRESH FIELD PEAS 


1954 1955 
Blackeye Peas ......... 742,004 949,113 
Purple Hull Peas.... 135,283 297,205 
Pield P@as: 349,412 538,591 
Crowder Peas .......... 179,725 229,009 


“Other States” in the Blackeye Pea 
Pack include: Florida, Georgia, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Nebraska, Tennessee and 
Virginia. 


1955 ANNUAL BABY FOOD 
REPORT 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
(Calendar Year) 


Type of Pack 1954 1955 
Dozens Dozens 
Strained ............. 123,067,192 119,248,979 
37,490,958 38,199,130 
U.S. Total......160,558,150 157,448,109 
STRAINED 
Product 1954 1955 
Dozens Dozens 
Vegetables ........ 28,384,347 26,297,052 
48,646,626 42,220,730 
Meat Products... 33,971,247 33,818,455 
Custards & 
Puddings ....... 12,064,972 16,912,742 
U. S. Total......123,067,192 119,248,979 
CHOPPED 
Product 1954 1955 
Dozens Dozens 
Vegetables ......... 5,424,803 5,345,191 
14,472,028 12,092,036 
Meat Products... 15,006,023 16,691,837 
Custards & 
Puddings ....... 2,588,104 4,070,066 
U. §. Total...... 37,490,958 38,199,130 


This report does not cover canned juice 
for babies, canned egg yolks or dry or 
packaged cereals. Note the sharp in- 
crease in custards and puddings as op- 
posed to the decrease in fruits and vege- 
tables. Meats just about held their own. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Note also in the tables below that Ex- 
ports and Shipments to U. S. territories 
have increased for each classification. 


EXPORTS CANNED BABY FOOD 


Products 1954 1955 
Pounds Pounds 
Vegetables ............... 1,780,975 2,127,139 
Meat Products ........ 404,276 474,200 
8,824,027 9,441,846 


SHIPMENTS TO U. S. TERRITORIES 


Products 1954 1955 
Pounds Pounds 
638,157 784,136 
370,069 473,474 
Meat Products ........ 323,714 475,700 
103,969 133,188 
1,485,909 1,866,498 


Shipments to the U. S. Territories and 
Possessions are classified by the Bureau 
of Census separately from exports which 
go to foreign countries. Canned baby 
food export data will not be available 
in the future except on a special cost 
basis from the Bureau of the Census. 
Exports of canned baby food will hence- 
forth be included as a part of certain 
broad classifications. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Generally Steady—Tomato Acreage 
Planning Getting Careful Study—Buyers In- 
terested In Signs That Pea Canners Plan 
More No. 10’s —Corn Strong — No Sales 
Pressure On Beans—Shading In Grapefruit 
And Blended Juices—Some Pressure In No. 
2 Cherries—Some Activity In Apple Sauce 
—wWest Coast Fruits Quiet—Tuna 
Strengthening. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 5, 1956 


THE SITUATION—With the excep- 
tion of grapefruit and blended citrus 
juices, which continue under pressure in 
some quarters in Florida, the canned 
foods market was in fairly steady posi- 
tion this week, with a number of strong 
spots in the making. There was a fair 
across-the-board demand from distrib- 
utors seeking to get their inventories ad- 
justed for the second quarter of the year, 
and to get coverage on anticipated re- 
quirements until 1956 season packs begin 
to move in volume. 


THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
ROM THE 


F 
“KRAUT LETTER” 


(Note: Substitute any Canned 
Fruit or Vegetable for “Kraut’’ 
and the story remains the same.) 


“Here are the shipment figures 
for five seasons . . . for 12 months 
through February of each year. 
(Ed.: Totals will suffice for this 
purpose —1951-52—599,734; 1952- 
53 — 617,350; 1953-54 — 545,979; 
1954-55 — 592,079; 1955-56 — 617,- 
634—all figures in barrels.) Notice 
anything peculiar here? We do! 
The shipments for ’52-’53 season 
and ’55-’56 season are only about 
300 barrels apart and both are the 
highest for the five year period. 
Think back on this and look at 
your Kraut-O-Graph. What were 
market conditions in ’52-’53? That’s 
right, in the fall of 1952 we had 
an early killing freeze with snow. 
The market shot to its highest 
point in history — shipments thru 
February were remarkable. 


“This year there is a definite 
short supply and shipments equaled 
the previous high and the market 
hit another new high. 

The majority of factories are in 
the black this season along with 
the ’52-’53 season. However, in 
’53-’54 and ’54-’55 shipments were 
less for the big consuming period 
and market conditions were mar- 
ginal if not less than cost. Opera- 
tions were in the red. 


“Of course, we _ realize that 
there is always a rush to protect 
and cover in short seasons. But 
strangely enough, brokers freely 
admit there’s always more promo- 
tion on a “rising” market. Just the 
same it is something to think 
about? 

“Interesting in connection with 
shipment tables is the “volume” 
philosophy. Under this philosophy 
price is reduced so that sales can 
be increased — of course there is 
pressure from distributors who sit 
up nights thinking up ways to con- 
fuse the market, spread rumors 
and otherwise upset matters for 
those of us who sell 1 percent of 
our time while buyers are think- 
ing about buying 100 percent of 
the time. 

“The ‘Volume’ philosopher usu- 
ally points to the Tea Company as 
an example. They make 8 tenths 
of a cent on 4 billion bucks and 
they do all right is the way the 
story goes. 

“Carried to an extreme the way 
we do it on our much less than a 
billion volume, the ‘volume’ phil- 
osophy has us making less and less 
on more and more until we make 
nothing on everything. Somehow 
this happens. 

“In the seasons when we went 
in for the ‘volume’ philosophy we 
shipped less and got less for it and 
in the season when we shipped 
more we got more dough. 

“Just pure coincidence we guess!” 


THE OUTLOOK—While demand will 
continue selective to a considerable de- 
gree, a fairly active trading tempo on 
carryover canned foods is in prospect for 
the remainder of the current marketing 
year. Business at the retail level, it is 
reported, has continued to hold up fairly 
well, notwithstanding increasing com- 
petitive merchandising pressure from 
frozen foods. 


TOMATOES—Reports on planning by 
Tri-State canners to go “all out” on 
tomatoes this season are coming in for 
study by distributors, who will watch 
planting developments with unusual in- 
terest this year. Meanwhile, however, it 
is still definitely a sellers’ market on 
tomatoes. Bottom on standard Is is $1.05, 
with 303s commanding $1.30, 2%s gen- 
erally held at $2.25, and 10s bringing 
$7.75 and upwards, with some occasional 
shading on packers’ brands. Extra stand- 
ard 303s are reported still available in 
a limited way at $1.50. Florida eanners, 
who have been offering standard 1s at 95 
cents, are reported firming up to a .97%- 
$1.00 range for this size, with 303s 
around $1.20, 24%s at $1.90-$2.00, and 10s 
at $7.00 or better, all f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—While reports on early plant- 
ings in the East indicate a larger acre- 
age than last season, distributors are 
greatly interested in indications that can- 
ners plan to pack more heavily in 10s 
this season, at the expense of the table 
sizes. Prompt shipment standard pod run 
Alaskas are held this week at $1.20-$1.25 
for 303s, with extra standards at $1.30- 
$1.35. On pod run sweets, standard 303s 
are held at a range of $1.25 to $1.30, 
with extra standards at $1.35-$1.40, all 
f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—Eastern canners plan a larger 
pack this year, but the canning season 
is still some months off, and distributors 
are faced with the necessity for keeping 
inventories in shape during the interven- 
ing period. There are virtually no offer- 
ings of standards reported from the Tri- 
States, and extra standard 303s are 
bringing $1.35 or better on crushed, with 
fancy wholegrain at $1.60 or better for 
yellow. The situation in the Midwest is 
also in strong shape. 


BEANS—Buyers are looking to their 
bean holdings, and standard round cut 
303s are held at $1.10 or better, f.o.b. 
canneries, with extra standards bringing 
$1.30 and fancy holding at $1.45 and up, 
according to seller, all f.o.b. Tri-State 
canneries. Packers are not pressing sales. 
Fancy tiny all-green limas are holding 
firm at $2.35 and upwards for 303s, with 
small all-green at $2.00 minimum and 
fancy mediums bringing $1.75 or better. 


CITRUS—Considerable shading is re- 
ported being done on blended citrus juice, 
and the market for 2s is quoted any- 
where from 97% cents to $1.05, with 
46-ounce quoted at $2.10 and up. On 
grapefruit juice, offerings of 2s are re- 
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ported as low as 75 cents, although most 
canners are quoting above this level. For 
the 46-ounce, bottom currently is $1.60. 
Orange juice, on the other hand, con- 
tinues rather strong, with 2s quoted at 
$1.25 for sweetened, $1.30 for natural, 
and $1.35 for natural Valencia juice, with 
46-ounce ranging $2.80 to $3.00. Grape- 
fruit segments are quoted at $1.45 for 
303s fancy in heavy syrup, and 2%c 
lower on light syrup pack. 


RSP CHERRIES—While canner carry- 
over holdings are heavy, there is little 
selling pressure, except in the case of 
some packers who are anxious to unload 
2s. This size has been quoted as low as 
$1.65, which is bottom on 303s. The mar- 
ket for 10s holds around $9.00, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


APPLE SAUCE—A little activity is 
reported in New York State apple sauce 
this week, with fancy 3038s quoted at 
$1.25 minimum and fancy 10s bringing 
$6.50, both f.o.b. canneries. No change 
is reported in the apple sauce situation 
in other canning areas. 


OTHER FRUITS—tThere are no devel- 
opments of general interest reported in 
the canned fruit situtaion on the West 
Coast this week. Distributors have fairly 
adequate inventories on hand, as a result 
of the unusually heavy shipments to the 
East during February to beat the freight 
rate advances. 


TUNA — The situation is strengthen- 
ing, and domestic packers are talking a 
higher price basis. Some canners, it is 
reported, are refusing to consider book- 
ings for tuna under distributor labels, 
preferring to ship out only under packer 
labels under present market conditions. 
Japanese tuna is in light supply and 
with the trade expected to come into the 
market in a fairly large way for supplies 
for the warm weather months, the sales 
outlook is promising. High salmon prices 
and short supplies of top grades of that 
fish are expected to lead to more tuna 
promotional activities during the coming 
summer months. 


OTHER FISH—The sardine situation 
is unchanged both in Maine and in Cali- 
fornia . . . Salmon offerings are rare, 
with few if any tall 1s of top grades re- 
maining unsold in canners’ hands .. . 
Shrimp continues to strengthen at the 
Gulf, with canner holdings extremely 
light. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods in February totaled 16,- 
863,000, ready-to-cook weights, com- 
pared with 12,981,000 pounds in Febru- 
ary last year. The quantity used con- 
sisted of 14,727,000 pounds of chickens 
and other poultry and 2,136,000 pounds 
of turkeys. No comparisons with last 
year are available for the various classes 
used. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Hits Low Of The Year Though In- 
terest High — Pressing For Spinach — Corn 
Moving Up — Few Remaining Tomatoes 
Priced High—No. 10 Beets And Carrots In 
Tight Supply—Hard Winter For Northwest 
Fruits—Citrus Unsettled 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 5, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Trading in the 
Chicago area seemed to hit an all time 
low for 1956 during the past week. There 
was considerably more conversation than 
action all week as there are plenty of 
topics effecting the food business to dis- 
cuss. Some rather nasty weather during 
the winter will result in damage to com- 
ing crops in several areas across the 
nation but to what extent is still in the 
estimating stage. Then the higher cost 
of cans, cartons and labor must be con- 
sidered as they are additional costs which 
cannot be ignored. The canning industry 
is very unhappy about these increased 
costs as it’s always been difficult to pass 
the full increase along to the consumer. 
Competition which is rough at best, will 
have a lot to do about how far the indus- 
try can go and this situation has put a 


“Over a century and a half of selling at auction” 


Liquidation Sale 


CANNING MACHINERY and Equipment of 


EDWARD V. STOCKHAM, INC. 
Packers of Food Products 
200 St. John Street, Havre de Grace, Md. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 17th, AT 11 A. M., ON PREMISES 


Food Machy. Corp. Sprague. Sells No. 100 New 12— Pocket Pulp Filler; 4 
Ayars 3- and 5-Pocket Can Fillers; 3 FMC 6-10-12 Pocket Can Fillers; S. S. & 
S. m. d. Bean Vibrator; 3 FMC Steel Bucket Bean Soaking Tanks; 2 Steel 
Steam Jacketed Porc. Lined Pulp Tanks; Pfaudler Steel Steam Jacketed Porc. 
Lined Cooking Kettle; Temato Line incl. Washers, Washer Boxes, Picking 
Tables and Pulpers; 13 Zastrow Steel Retorts; Zastrow Hyd. Rev. Retort Crate 
Hoist, 146 Steel Retort Crates, Approx. 600 ft. Steel Crate Monorail with 138 
Trolleys, etc. Motor Driven Packing Machinery incl. Boxers, Stenciler, Can 
Labeler, Gluer, Box Sealer, etc. Pipe Shop Equipment; Large Lot Brass and 
Steel Process Pipe; 11 Cook Tanks with Copper Heating Coils; 2 Worthington 
m.d. Bronze Centrifugal Pumps; Triplex, Steam and other Pumps; 6 Conveyor 
Systems, 30 to 300 ft., Portable Conveyors, Fractional to 15 H.P. Motors, Bat- 
tery 3 Coatesville Fire Tube Boilers, 2 GE 10 H.P. Boiler Fan Motors, B & W 
Water Tube Boiler, Water Heaters, Cooking Tanks and Kettles, Permutit 
Water Filter, Copper Screens, 50 Platform Trucks, Office Furniture, etc. 


Descriptive Catalogue Upon Application to 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO., Auctioneers 


1808 - 10 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


long face on more than one canner and 
justifiably so. The trade usually take all 
this talk about crop damage and in- 
creased costs with a grain of salt and 
most of the time do nothing about the 
situation until it’s too late. Nevertheless, 
no matter how one views these facts it 
seems obvious canned foods are going to 
cost more money out of the new pack 
except in those cases where extreme 
shortages have already pushed prices to 
much higher than original opening 
levels. In any event, all this has done 
nothing to improve business conditions 
here as they remain dull and listless. 


SPINACH — California spinach has 
come in for considerable attention the 
past few weeks and buyers here are 
pushing their suppliers to get some new 
pack merchandise rolling just as soon as 
possible. Reports from the Coast vary as 
operations are under way in some areas 
and apparently will be late in others. 
Little has been heard in the way of 
prices as this is written although rumors 
of $1.60 on 2%s and $4.75 on tens have 
reached here. Distributor’s stocks are 
gone and the first flush of business is 
going to be heavy. 


CORN — The market is going up as 
supplies continue to grow shorter. Some 
canners have seen fit to push the price 
of fancy whole kernel up to $9.75 for 
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tens and $1.60 for 303s while at the same 
time the price of fancy cream style was 
upped to $9.50 and $1.55. Faced with a 
demand which exceeds supply and higher 
prices on almost everything that goes 
into a pack, canners apparently feel they 
might just as well get prices up now as 
latter. There are not going to be any 
complaints from the trade now but what 
may happen when the new pack rolls 
around might be a different story. 

TOMATOES—Local canners have just 
about run out of gas insofar as standard 
tomatoes are concerned regardless of the 
size involved. Field run 303s are strong- 
ly held at $1.50 with extra standards at 
$1.65 and fancy at $1.85. A few extra 
standards 2%s are listed at $2.65 to $2.85 
and that just about covers the water- 
front on current offerings. Tomatoes in 
tens appear to be tighter now than they 
have been for many years as little or 
nothing is offered at present. Last sales 
on extra standard were on the basis of 
$9.50 and that would be the price if any- 
thing shows up later. 

BEETS AND CARROTS — The local 
pack of fancy sliced and salad _ sliced 
beets in tens is almost completely sold up 
and just about the same thing is true of 
fancy diced carrots. Some of this short- 
age has been made up with offerings 
from the current pack in Texas but the 
situation is going to get tighter before 
another pack rolls around this fall. 
Prices are naturally strong and it takes 
$6.50 to buy a dozen No. 10 cans of sliced 
beets while salad sliced cost $5.00. Fancy 
diced carrots are bringing $5.50 with 
303s at $1.10. Shelf sizes are in better 
shape than the tens but the more popu- 
lar styles are growing shorter by the 
day. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Current re- 
ports from this area indicate the past 
winter was one of the worst in history 
and damage is already obvious. Any 
freezing temperatures during the blos- 
soming period could really finish off re- 
maining crop prospects for sweet cher- 
ries, plums and berries. As a result of 
conditions up to this point, current prices 
on sweet cherries look like a bargain as 
they will cost more money next year 
although California could complicate 
things this year. Spot lists of prune 
plums still carry a wide assortment of 
items but the overall stock position is 
shorter now than it usually is at this 
time of the year. Bartlett pears, of 
course, are very tight and the trade just 
can’t find what they need although they 
are not looking for too much at present. 

CITRUS—This seems to be a fouled up 
market currently and prices vary con- 
siderably from one canner to another. To 
further complicate the situation, the 
trade are being very cautious about pur- 
chases and sales of shipments out of 
Florida are down. Fancy unsweetened 
orange juice is listed at $2.95 to $3.10 for 
the 46 oz. size and the average buyer 
doesn’t have too much confidence in the 
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market regardless of what it cost to pack 
the item. Blended juice is offered at 
$2.30 to $2.50 while grapefruit juice is 
being kicked around at $1.60 to $1.75 
with the lower prices really not return- 
ing actual costs to the canner. Even the 
experts are a little puzzled as to where 
this market will eventually settle. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Favorable Weather Continues — Dry Beans 
Dull—Wide Range In Spinach Openings— 
Sales Pressure In Western Corn — Green 
Beans Continue To Improve — Asparagus 
Pack To Get Underway Shortly—Applesauce 
Lively—Elberta Popularity Growing Steadily 
—Temato Paste Shipping Instructions Lag— 
Tuna Firming. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 5, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Weather condi- 
tions in California continue to favor can- 
ning crops, rainfall having been ample in 
most all districts, with but little damage 
from frost to this writing. Losses from 
the December floods were heavy, but 
were confined to limited areas and no 
crops, as a whole, will be seriously af- 
fected. The latest official estimates place 
these losses at $255,000,000, but about 
$90,000,000 represented damage to pub- 
lic property. And the time limit for seri- 
ous losses from frost will soon be 
reached, making possible more definite 
plans for handling crops that might be 
affected. A good shipping movement of 
California canned fruits and vegetables 
is reported, with late purchases suggest- 
ing that stocks in distributing centers 
are on the light side. Canning of spin- 
ach is in full swing, with operations on 
asparagus due to be under way within 
two weeks. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
been market continues rather dull, with 
canners still drawing on the rather heavy 
purchases made a few weeks ago. The 
index number of California dry bean 
prices dropped a little during the week 
and is now 185.6, compared with 204.5 a 
year earlier. Canners continue to pay 
top prices to maintain quality in their 
products and are paying from $7.55 to 
7.60 per 100 pounds for Small White 
beans, against $7.40 to $7.45 for average 
run. Large Lima beans move at $10.50 
per 100 pounds, with Baby Limas at 
$7.65. 


SPINACH — Opening prices on new 
pack spinach are running a rather wide 
range, but the pattern is not much dif- 
ferent from that of recent years. One of 
the largest packers of a featured brand, 
and one with plants in several States, is 
quoting its California pack as follows: 
Buffet, 95 cents; No. 303, $1.35; No. 2%, 
$1.90, and No. 10, $5.50. Sales of several 
independent canners have been reported 


as $1.15 for No. 303, $1.60 for No. 2% 
and $4.75 for No. 10. These are the same 
prices they have been quoting for 1955 
pack. 

CORN—A rather competitive situation 
prevails on No. 303 cream style corn of 
Northwest and Utah packs, and prices 
have been readjusted downward for a 
limited shipping period. This is taking 
the form of a special allowance of 25 
cents a case, with one large firm confin- 
ing its special allowance offer to a period 
ending April 10. All shipping instruc- 
tions must be received early enough for 
shipments to be made prior to May Ist. 


GREEN BEANS—The green bean 
market continues to show improved 
strength and some California canners 
have advanced prices slightly on some of 
the lower grades, getting these back 
closer to last year’s opening. The move- 
ment to distributing markets has been 
quite active of late, encouraging canners 
to express the opinion that holdings into 
the new season will be lighter than 
seemed likely a few months ago. 

ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspar- 
agus promises to become quite general 
by the middle of the month, but at this 
writing no price to growers has been 
agreed upon. Canners are anxious to 
bring costs down to assure movement of 
the pack and carryover from last year, 
but growers do not care to assume the 
whole burden. The output for the season 
may be held down, however, by shorten- 
ing the packing season, for which legal 
provision exists. Sales of canned stocks 
are confined to comparatively small 
quantities, so holdings in first hands are 
still quite heavy. 


APPLESAUCE — The canned apple- 
sauce market continues a lively one, with 
demand exceeding expectations, follow- 
ing the long strike last fall and winter. 
Stocks are rapidly being depleted and 
a very close cleanup seems in sight be- 
fore new pack will be available in July. 
The market is strong on a basis of $1.35 
for No. 303 choice and $1.45 for this size 
in fancy. 


ELBERTAS—The popularity of Elber- 
ta peaches seems to be growing steadily 
and prices have advanced over the open- 
ing last fall. Sliced is in especially heavy 
demand and a very close cleanup seems 
in sight. Each year of late the holdings 
of sliced run out before those of halves 
and prices are consistently maintained 
on a higher level. Sales of sliced are 
being made at $2.25 for No. 303 fancy 
and at $3.55 for No. 2%s. 


TUNA—tThe tuna fish market is firm- 
ing, with stocks in canners’ hands lighter 
than for some time. Prices on unadver- 
tised brands per case of 48 halves are: 
Fancy white meat, $13.50; fancy light 
meat, $11.50; chunks, light meat, $10.00, 
and grated light meat, $7.75. Califor- 
nia sardines are returning to popular 
favor, now that they are available in 
larger quantities, with the popular 1-lb. 
oval size moving at $7.25-$7.50. 
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